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do the same practices of mutual aid and support fail among the 
richer classes. Of course, when one thinks of the harshness which is 
often shown by the richer employers towards their employees, one 
feels inclined to take the most pessimistic view of human nature. But 
it must also be said that all fault for such treatment must not be 
thrown entirely upon the criminality of human nature. Were not the 
teachings of men of science, and even of a notable portion of the clergy, 
up to a quite recent time, teachings of distrust, despite, and almost 
hatred towards the poorer classes? Did not science teach that since 
serfdom has been abolished, no one need be poor unless for his own 
vices? And how few in the Church had the courage to blame the chil- 
dren-killers, while the great numbers taught that the sufferings of the 
poor, and even the slavery of the Negroes, were part of the Divine 
Plan! 

With such spiritual leaders, the feelings of the richer classes 
necessarily been mo, as Plimsoll remarked, not so much blunted as 
"stratified." They seldom went downwards towards the poor, from 
whom the well-to-do people are separated by their manner of life, and 
whom they do nut know under their best aspects, in their everyday 
life. But among themselves — allowance being made for the effects 
of the wealth-accumulating passions and the futile expenses imposed 
by wealth itself— among themselves, in the circle of family and friends, 
the rich practise the same mutual aid and support as the poor. Dr. 
Ihering and L. Dargun are perfectly right in saying that if a statistical 
record could be taken of all the money which passes from hand to 
hand in the shape of friendly loans and aid, the sum total would be 
enormous even in comparison with the commercial transactions of 
the world's trade. And if we could add to it, as we certainly ought to, 
what is spent in hospitality, petty mutual services, the management of 
other people's affairs, gifts, and charities, we certainly should be 
struck by the importance of such transfers in national economy. 

As to the charities and the amounts of work for general well- 
being which are voluntarily done by so many well-to-do persons, as 
well as by workers, and especially by professional men, everyone knows 
the part which is played by these two categories of benevolence in mod- 
ern life If the desire of acquiring notoriety, political power, or social 
distinction often spoils the true character of that sort of benevolence, 
there is no doubt possible as to the impulse's coming in the majority 
of cases from the same mutual-aid feelings. Men who have acquired 
wealth very often do not find in it the expected satisfaction. Others 
bcin to feel that, whatever economists may say about wealths being 
the reward of capacity, their own reward is exaggerated. The conscience 
of human solidarity begins to tell; and, although society life is so ar- 
ranged as to stifle that feeling by thousands of artful means, it often 
gets the upper hand: and then they try to find an outcome for that 
deeply human need by giving their fortune, or their forces, to some- 
thing' which, in their opinion, will promote general welfare. 

In short, neither the crushing powers of the centralized State nor 
the teachings of mutual hatred and pitiless struggle which came, 
adorned with the attributes of science, from obliging philosophers and 
Xlogists, could weed out the feeling of human solidarity, deeply 
lodged in men's understanding and heart, because it has been nurtured 
by all our preceding evolution. What was the outcome of evolution since 
Its earnest stages cannot be overpowered by one of the aspects of that 
s mo evolution. And the need of mutual aid and support which had 
fatelv taken refuge in the narrow circle of the family, or the slum 
neighbSsn the village, or the secret union of workers reasserts It- 
self again even in our modern society, and claims its rights to be, as 
it always has been, the chief leader towards further progress. 
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FOREWORD 



To understand the nature and value of Kropotkin's work, one must 
realize several things about him. In the first place, he was a noted 
physical geographer, as well as a trained agriculturist, and was widely 
read in biology and sociology. In the second place he was a lifelong 
revolutionary and a communist-anarchist. Both these facts directed and 
determined his principal book, "Mutual Aid." His object in making the 
inquiries on which the book is based was frankly to oppose the factor 
of mutual aid among both animals and men to the "dog eat dog" 
theory which rising capitalism (Kropotkin was born in 1842) had 
constructed as a distorted theory wrenched from the conclusions of 
Darwin. Against the version of "survival of the fittest" which the 
laissez-faire economists used to justify the horrors of the early indus- 
trial era, Kropotkin called to mind the plentiful examples of sociality 
and interdependence which his studies in both science and sociology had 
made known to him. As H. L. Beales of the London School of Economics 
says: "Evolutionary ideas were carried over from biology into sociology 
and politics. One school postulated capitalist competition ... as the 
necessary basis or the universal law of the social system. Another, whose 
leader was Kropotkin . . . declared that co-operation should be the basis 
of the social order . . . But Kropotkin was not merely a political Darwinist 
. "Mutual Aid" is a co-operator's classic ... a book that may yet 
help to make an epoch." 

This revolutionary, who gave up a brilliant career in physical 
geography to face a lifetime of exile (in Switzerland and France, but 
for the most part in England) , was, like so many Russian revolutionaries, 
born a member of the aristocracy, and had the hereditary title of prince. 
At 22 he headed two important geographic expeditions in Siberia; at 32 
he was in prison in Russia, at 42 in prison in France. After the Bol- 
shevik Revolution he returned to Moscow, his native city, but he was as 
out of sympathy with the Communist as with any other formal gov- 
ernment, and he took no part in politics. He was a singularly sweet- 
natured and lovable man, whose anarchism was in essence a longing 
for a world of peace and love and sharing, which would make govern- 
ment superfluous — in other words, for a world made up of Kropotkins. 
Those interested in knowing more of him should read his "Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops," and his autobiography. "Memoirs of a Revo- 
lutionist." He died in Moscow in 1921. 

Because of space limitations, I have had to omit Kropotkin's In- 
troduction and Conclusion, and also his interesting exemplary ap- 
pendices. The entire unabridged book is well worth the reading, and 
contains many more factual illustrations (especially as to mutual aid 
among savages and barbarians and in the mediaeval city) than it has 
been possible to include in this condensation. 



Servant Act — workers being summarily arrested and condemned upon 
a mere complaint of misbehavior lodged by the master. Strikes were 
suppressed in an autocratic way, and the most astounding condemna- 
tions took place for merely having announced a strike or acted as a 
delegate in it — to say nothing of the military suppression of strike 
riots, or of the condemnations which followed the frequent outbursts 
of acts of violence. To practice mutual support under such circum- 
stances was anything but an easy task. And yet, notwithstanding all 
obstacles, of which our own generation hardly can have an idea, the 
revival of the unions began again in 1841, and the amalgamation of the 
workers has been steadily continued since. Since a long fight, which 
lasted for over a hundred years, the right of combining together was 
conquered, and at the present time [1902] nearly one-fourth part of the 
regularly-employed workers, i. e. about 1,500,000, belong to trade unions. 

There are so many associations based on the readiness to sacri- 
fice time, health, and life if required, that we can produce numbers 
of illustrations of the best forms of mutual support. 

The Lifeboat Association in this country [England] and similar in- 
stitutions on the Continent, must be mentioned in the first place. The 
former has now over three hundred boats along the coasts of these 
isles, and it would have twice as many were it not for the poverty of 
ihe fishermen, who cannot afford to buy lifeboats. The crews con- 
sist, however, of volunteers, whose readiness to sacrifice their lives 
lor the rescue of absolute strangers to them is put every year to a 
severe test; every winter the loss of several of the bravest among 
them stands on record. 

The same feeling moved also the miners of tne Rhondda Valley, 
when they worked lor the rescue of their comrades from the inun- 
dated mine. They had pierced through thirty-two yards of coal in or- 
der to reach their entombed comrades; but when only three yards 
more remained to be pierced, fire-damp enveloped them. The lamps 
went out, and the rescue-men retired. To work in such conditions was 
to risk being blown up at every moment. But the raps of the entombed 
miners were still heard, the men were still alive and appealed for help, 
and several miners volunteered to work at any risk; and as they went 
down the mine, their wives had only silent tears to follow them— not 
one word to stop them. 

There is the gist of human psychology. Unless men are maddened 
in the battlefield, they •cannot stand it" to hear appeals for help, and 
not to respond to them. The hero goes; and what the hero does, all 
feel that they ought to have done as well. The sophisms of the brain 
cannot resist the mutual-aid feeling, because this feeling has been 
nurtured by thousands of years of human social life and hundreds of 
thousands of years of pre-human life in societies. 

All these facts show that a reckless prosecution of personal in- 
terests, with no regard to other people's needs, is not the only char- 
acteristic of modern life. By the side of this current which so proudly 
claims leadership in human affairs, we perceive a hard struggle sus- 
tained by both the rural and industrial populations in order to rein- 
troduce standing institutions of mutual aid and support; and we dis- 
cover, in all classes of society, a widely-spread movement towards the 
establishment of an infinite variety of more or less permanent institu- 
tions for the same purpose. But when we pass from public life to the 
private life of the modern individual, we discover another extremely 
wide world of mutual aid and support, which passes unnoticed by 
most sociologists only because it is limited to the narrow circle of the 
family and personal friendship. 

For everyone who has any idea of the life of the laboring classes, 
it is evident that without mutual aid's being practised among them on 
a large scale they never could pull through all their difficulties. Nor 
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of union continues to exist, and that many attempts are now made 
either to reconstitute it in some shape or another or to find some sub- 
stitute for it. The village-community institutions so well respond to 
the needs and conceptions of the tillers of the soil that, in spite of all, 
Europe is up to this date covered with living survivals of the village 
communities, and European country life is permeated with customs 
and habits dating from the community period. Even in England, not- 
withstanding all the drastic measures taken against the old order of 
things, it prevailed as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The fact is, that the natural and social calamities pass away 
Whole populations are periodically reduced to misery or starvation- 
the very springs of life are crushed out of millions of men, reduced 
to city pauperism; the understanding and the feelings of the millions 
are vitiated by teachings worked out in the interest of the few. All this 
is certainly a part of our existence. But the nucleus of mutual-support 
institutions, habits, and customs remains alive with the millions' it 
keeps them together; and they prefer to cling to their customs, beliefs 
and traditions rather than to accept the teachings of a war of each 
against all, which are offered to them under the title of science, but 
are no science at all. 

In Great Britain, which may be taken as the best illustration of 
the industrial policy of the modern States, we see the Parliament be- 
ginning the destruction of the guilds as early as the fifteenth century. 
The State continued severely to prohibit all combinations which were 
entered upon by journeymen and workers in order to raise their wages, 
or to keep them at a certain level. All through the eighteenth century 
it legislated against the workers' unions, and in 1799 it finally pro- 
hibited all sorts of combinations, under the menace of severe punish- 
ments. In fact, the British Parliament only followed in this case the 
example of the French Revolutionary Convention, which had issued a 
draconic law against coalitions of workers — coalitions between a num- 
ber of citizens being considered as attempts against the sovereignty 
of the state, which was supposed equally to protect all its subjects. The 
work of destruction of the mediaeval unions was thus completed. Both 
in the town and in the village the State reigned over loose aggrega- 
tions of individuals, and was ready to prevent by the most stringent 
measures the reconstitution of any sort of separate unions among 
them. These were, then, the conditions under which the mutual-aid 
tendency had to make its way in the nineteenth century. 

Need it be said that no such measures could destroy that tendency? 
Throughout the eighteenth century, the workers' unions were continu- 
ally reconstituted. Nor were they stopped by the cruel prosecutions 
which took place under the laws of 1797 and 1799. Every flaw in su- 
pervision, every delay of the masters in denouncing the unions was 
taken advantage of. Under the cover of friendly societies, burial clubs, 
or secret brotherhoods, the unions spread in the textile industries, 
among the Sheffield cutlers, the miners, and vigorous federal organi- 
zations were formed to support the branches during strikes and prose- 
cutions. 

The repeal of the Combination Laws in 1825 gave a new impulse 
to the movement. Unions and national federations were formed in all 
trades; and when Robert Owen started his Grand National Consoli- 
dated Trades* Union, it mustered half a million members in a few 
months. True that this period of relative liberty did not last long. 
Prosecution began anew in the thirties, and the well-known ferocious 
condemnations of 1832-1844 followed. The Grand National Union was 
disbanded, and all over the country, both the private employers and 
the Government in its own workshops began to compel the workers 
to resign all connection with unions, and to sign "the Document" to 
that effect. Unionists were prosecuted wholesale under the Master and 
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MUTUAL AID: A FACTOR OF EVOLUTION 

Chapter I 
Mutual Aid Among Animals 

As soon as we study animals— not in laboratories and museums 
only, but in the forest and the prairie, in the steppe and the mountains— 
we at once perceive that though there is an immense amount of war- 
fare and extermination going on amidst various species, and especially 
amidst various classes of animals, there is, at the same time, as much 
or perhaps even more, of mutual support, mutual aid, and mutual de- 
fense amidst animals belonging to the same species or, at least, to the 
same society. Sociability is as much a law of nature as mutual struggle. 

The first thing which strikes us as soon as we begin studying the 
struggle for existence under both its aspects— direct and metaphorical— 
is the abundance of facts of mutual aid, not only for rearing progeny 
as recognized by most evolutionists, but also for the safety of the in- 
dividual, and for providing it with the necessary food. With many large 
divisions of the animal kingdom mutual aid is the rule. Mutual aid is met 
with even amidst the lowest animals, and we must be prepared to learn 
some day, from the students of microscopical pond-life, facts of uncon- 
scious mutual support, even from the life of micro-organisms. Of course 
our knowledge of the life of the invertebrates, save the termites, the 
ants, and the bees, is extremely limited; and yet, even as regards the 
lower animals, we may glean a few facts of well-ascertained co-opera- 
tion. The numberless associations of locusts, vanessae, cicindelae, cica- 
dae, and so on, are practically quite unexplored; but the very fact of 
their existence indicates that they must be composed on about the same 
principles as the temporary associations of ants or bees for purposes of 
migration. As to the beetles, we have quite well-observed facts of mutual 
help amidst the burying beetles. They must have some decaying or- 
ganic matter to lay their eggs in, and thus to provide their larvae with 
food; but that matter must not decay very rapidly. So they are wont 
to bury in the ground the corpses of all kinds of small animals which 
they occasionally find in their rambles. As a rule, they live an isolated 
life, but when one of them has discovered the corpse of a mouse or of 
a bird, which it hardly could manage to bury itself, it calls four, six, 
or ten other beetles to perform the operation with united efforts; if 
necessary, they transport the corpse to a suitable soft ground; and 
they bury it in a very considerate way, without quarrelling as to which 
of them will enjoy the privilege of laying its eggs in the buried corpse. 
And when Gleditsch attached a dead bird to a cross made out of two 
sticks, or suspended a toad to a stick planted in the soil, the little beetles 
would in the same friendly way combine their intelligences to overcome 
the artifice of Man. The same combination of efforts has been noticed 
among the dung-beetles. 

Even among animals standing at a somewhat lower stage of organi- 
zation we may find like examples. Some land-crabs of the West Indies 



and North America combine in large swarms in order to travel to the 
sea and to deposit therein their spawn: and each such migration implies 
concert co-operation, and mutual support. As to the big Molucca crab, 
I was struck (in 1882, at the Brighton Aquarium) with the extent of mu- 
tual assistance which these clumsy animals are capable of bestowing 
upon a comrade in case of need. One of them had fallen upon its back 
in a corner of the tank, and its heavy saucepan-like carapace prevented 
it from returning to its natural position, the more so as there was in the 
corner an iron bar which rendered the task still more difficult, its 
comrades came to the rescue, and for one hour's time I watched how 
they endeavored to help their fellow-prisoner. They came two at once, 
pushed their friend from beneath, and after strenuous efforts suc- 
ceeded in lifting it upright; but then the iron bar would prevent them 
from achieving the work of rescue, and the crab would again heavily 
fall upon its back. After many attempts, one of the helpers would go in 
the depth of the tank and bring two other crabs, which would begin 
with fresh forces the same pushing and lifting of their helpless com- 
rade. We stayed in the Aquarium for more than two hours and when 
leaving, we again came to cast a glance upon the tank; the work of 
rescue still continued! 

In that immense division of the animal kingdom which embodies 
more than one thousand species, and is so numerous that the Brazilians 
pretend that Brazil belongs to the ants, not to men, competition amidst 
the members of the same nest, or the colony of nests, does not exist. 
However terrible the wars between different species and whatever 
the atrocities committed at war-time, mutual aid within the community, 
self-devotion grown into a habit, and very often self-sacrifice for the 
common welfare, are the rule. The ants and termites have renounced 
?ne "Hobbesian War," and they are the better for it. Their wonderful 
nests, their buildings, superior in relative size to those of man their 
paved roads and overground vaulted galleries; their spacious halls and 
granaries; their corr, -fields, harvesting and "malting of grain; their 
rational methods of nursing their eggs and larvae, and of building 
special nests for rearing the aphides whom Linnaeus so picturesquely 
described as "the cows of the ants"; and, finally their courage, pluck 
and superior intelligence— all these are the natural outcome of the 
mutual aid which they practise at every stage of their busy and laborious 
lives That mode of life also necessarily resulted m the development of 
another essential feature of the life of ants; the immense development 
of individual initiative which, in its turn, evidently led to the develop- 
ment of that high and varied intelligence which cannot but strike the 
human observer. [?] 

The same is true as regards the bees. These small insects, which 
so easily might become the prey of so many birds and whose honey has 
so many admirers in all classes of animals from the beetle to the beai, 
also have none of the protective features derived from mimicry or other- 
wise without which an Isolated!? living insect hardly could escape 
wholesale destruction; and yet, owing to the mutual aid they practise, 
they obtain the wide extension which we know and the intelligence we 
admire By working in common they multiply their individual forces, 
by resorting to a temporary division of labor combined with the capacity 
of each bee to perform every kind of work when required, they attain 
such a degree of well-bei safety as no isolated animal can ever 

Sect to achieve however strong or well-armed it may be. In their 
combinations they are often more successful than man, when he neglects 
to teke advantage of a well-planned mutual assistance Thus when a 
new swarm of bees is going to leave the hive in search of a new abode, 
a number o bees will make a preliminary exploration of the neighbor- 
hood and if they discover a convenient dwelling-place-say an old 
basket or anything of the kind-they will take possession of it, clean 



"particularism" were the enemies of progress, and the State was the 
only proper initiator of further development. By the end of the last 
century the kings on the Continent, the Parliament in these isles, and 
the revolutionary Convention in France, I they were at war 

with each other, agreed in asserting that no separate unions between 
citizens must exist within the State; that hard labor and death were 
the only suitable punishments to workers who dared to enter into coal- 
Up to the middle of this [19th] century this was the theory and prac- 
tice in Europe. Even commercial and industrial societies were looked at 
with suspicion. As to the workers, their unions were treated as unlawful 
almost within our own lifetime in this country and within the last 
twenty years on the Continent. The whole system of our State educa- 
tion was such that up to the present time [1902], even in this country, 
a notable portion of society would treat as a revolutionary measure 
the concession of such rights as every" one, freeman or serf exercised 
five hundred years ago in the village folkmote, the guild, the parish, 

and The absorption of all social functions by the State necessarily fa- 
vored the development of an unbridled, narrow-minded individualism. 
In proportion as the obligations towards the State grew in numbers 
the citizens were evidently relieved from their obligations towards each 
other In the guild— and in mediaeval times every man belonged to 
some guild or fraternity-two "br< were bound to watch in turns 

f brother who had fallen ill; it would be sufficient now ^t° give one's 
neighbor the address of the next pauper's hospital. In barbarian so- 
ciety, to assist at a fight between two men, arisen from a quarrel and 
not to prevent it from taking a fatal issue meant to be oneself treated 
as a murderer; but under the theory of the all-protecting State the 
bysfander need not intrude; it is the p£m{bDlM to interfere 
or not. And while in a savage land, among the Hottentots it ■ would De 
scandalous to eat without having loudly called out thrice whether there 
is not somebody wanting to share the food, all that a respectable citi- 
zen haf to do now is to pay the poor tax and to let the starving starve 
The result is tha ; the theory which maintains that men can, and 
must seek their own happiness in a disregard of other people's wants 
is now triumphant all round-in law, in science, in religion. It is the 
relSon of the day, and to doubt of its efficacy is to be a dangerous 
Utopian Science loudly proclaims that the struggle of each against 
T?s the leading principle of nature, and of human societies as well. 
To that struggle Biologv ascribes the progressive evolution of the ani- 
mal world History takes the same line of argument; and political 
JrononSste in their naive ignorance, trace all progress of modern 
Sd5?t?v and machinery to the "wonderful" effects of the same prm- 
dplT The veiT religion of the pulpit is a religion of individualism, 
Stlv mitigated -by more or less charitable relations to one's neigh- 
bols chieflv or Sundays. "Practical" men and theorists, men of science 
nSrt rPlieloL nreachers lawyers and politicians, all agree upon one 
&-SunSvldSStoi ma'y be more or less softened in its hashes 
effects by charity, but that it is the only secure basis for the main 
tenance of society and its ulterior progress. 

Tt wins therefore hopeless to look for mutual-aid institutions 
andMX fflSn society What «**^«*^£fi* j£ 

atdTgrn 3 tT &y to l£e«ry h d ^MMh th 

fmrnenslpart which the mutual-aid and mutual -support principles 

BMBfcT d a o r n e e £5 3d A V-SSA tfSS 
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Chapter V 
Mutual Aid Amongst Ourselves 



The mutual-aid tendency in man has so remote an origin, and is so 
deeply interwoven with all the past evolution of the human race, that 
it lias been maintained by mankind up to the present time, notwith- 
standing all vicissitudes of history. 

Before submitting, for three centuries to come, to the all-absorbing 
authority of the State, the masses of the people made a formidable 
attempt at reconstructing society on the old basis of mutual aid and 
support. It is well known by this time that the great movement of the 
Reformation was not a mere revolt against the abuses of the Catholic 
Church. It had its constructive ideal as well, and that ideal was life in 
free, brotherly communities. Those of the early writings and sermons 
riod which found most response with the masses were imbued 
with ideas of the economical and social brotherhood of mankind. The 
"Twelve Articles" and similar professions of faith, which were circu- 
lated among the German and Swiss peasants and artisans, maintained 
not only every one's right to interpret the Bible according to his own 
understanding, but also included the demand of communal lands' 
being restored to. the village communities and feudal servitude's being 
abolished, and they always alluded to the "true" faith— a faith of 
brotherhood. At the same time scores of thousands of men and women 
joined the communist fraternities of Moravia, giving them all their 
fortune and living in numerous and prosperous settlements con- 
structed upon the principles of communism. Only wholesale massacres 
by the thousand could put a stop to this widely-spread popular move- 
ment, and it was by the sword, the fire, and the rack that the young 
States secured their first and decisive victory over the masses of the 
people. 

For the next three centuries the States, both on the Continent 
and in these islands | British], systematically weeded out all institutions 
in which the mutual-aid tendency had formerly found its expression. 
The village communities were bereft of their folkmotes, their courts 
and independent administration; their lands were confiscated. The 
guilds were spoliated of their possessions and liberties, and placed 
under the control, the fancy, and the bribery of the State's official. 
The cities were divested of their sovereignty, and the very springs of 
their inner life— the folkmote. the elected justices and administration, 
the sovereign parish and the sovereign guild — were annihilated; the 
State's functionary took possession of every link of what formerly was 
an organic whole. Under that fatal policy and the wars it engendered, 
whole regions, once populous and wealthy, were laid bare; rich cities 
became insignificant boroughs; the very roads which connected them 
with other cities became impracticable. Industry, art, and knowledge 
fell into decay. Political education, science, and law were rendered 
subservient to the idea of State centralization. It was taught in the 
Universities and from the pulpit that the institutions in which men 
formerly used to embody their needs of mutual support could not be 
tolerated In a properly organized State; that the State alone could rep- 
resent the bonds of union between its subjects; that federalism and 
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it, and guard it, sometimes for a whole week, till the swarm comes to 
settle therein. But how many human settlers will perish in new countries 
simply for not having understood the necessity of combining their ef- 
forts! By combining their individual intelligences they succeed in coping 
with adverse circumstances, even quite unforeseen and unusual, like 
those bees of the Paris Exhibition which fastened with their resinous 
propolis the shutter to a glass-plate fitted in the wall of their hive. 
Besides, they display none of the sanguinary proclivities and love of use- 
less fighting with which many writers so readily endow animals. The 
sentries which guard the entrance to the hive pitilessly put to death 
the robbing bees which attempt entering the hive; but those stranger 
bees which come to the hive by mistake are left unmolested, especially 
if they come laden with pollen, or are young individuals which can 
easily go astray. There is no more warfare than is strictly required. 

Going now over to higher animals, we find far more instances of 
undoubtedly conscious mutual help for all possible purposes, though 
we must recognize at once that our knowledge even of the life of higher 
animals still remains very imperfect. 

I need not dwell upon the associations of male and female for rear- 
ing their offspring, for providing it with food during its first steps in 
life, or for hunting in common; though it may be mentioned by the 
way that such associations are the rule even with the least sociable 
carnivores and rapacious birds; and that they derive a special interest 
from being the field upon which tenderer feelings develop even amidst 
otherwise most cruel animals. 

Sociability is a common feature with very many birds of prey. The 
Brazilian kite, one of the most "impudent" robbers, is nevertheless a 
most sociable bird. Its hunting associations have been described by Dar- 
win and other naturalists, and it is a fact that when it has seized upon 
a prey which is too big, it calls together five or six friends to carry it 
away. After a busy day, when these kites retire for their night-rest 
to a tree or to the bushes, they always gather in bands, sometimes com- 
ing together from distances of ten or more miles, and they often are 
j oined by se veral other vultures, especially the percnopters. 

It would be quite impossible to enumerate here the various hunting 
associations of birds; but the fishing associations of the pelicans are 
certainly worthy of notice for the remarkable order and intelligence 
displayed by these clumsy birds. They always go fishing in numerous 
bands, and after having chosen an appropriate bay, they form a wide 
half-circle in face of the shore, and narrow it by paddling towards the 
shore, catching all fish that happen to be enclosed in the circle. On nar- 
row rivers and canals they even divide into two parties, each of which 
draws up on a half -circle, and both paddle to meet each other, just as 
if two parties of men dragging two long nets should advance to capture 
all fish taken between the nets when both parties come to meet. As the 
night comes they fly to their resting-places — always the same for each 
flock — and no one has ever seen them fighting for the possession of 
either the bay or the resting-place. In South America they gather in 
flocks of from forty to fifty thousand individuals, part of which enjoy 
sleep while the others keep watch, and others again go fishing. And 
finally, I should be doing an injustice. to the much-calumniated house- 
sparrows if I did not mention how faithfully each of them shares any 
food it discovers with all members of the society to which it belongs. 

However, the most striking effects of common life for the security 
of the individual, for its enjoyment of life, and for the development of 
its intellectual capacities, are seen in two great families of birds, the 
cranes and the parrots. The cranes are extremely sociable and live in 
most excellent relations, not only with their congeners, but also with 
most aquatic birds. Their prudence is really astonishing, so also their 
intelligence; they grasp the new conditions in a moment, and act ac- 



cordingly. Their sentries always keep watch around a flock which is 
feeding or resting, and the hunters know well how difficult it is to 
approach them. If man has succeeded in surprising them, they will never 
return to the same place without having sent out one single scout first, 
and a party of scouts afterwards; and when the reconnoitering party 
returns and reports that there is no danger, a second group of scouts is 
sent out to verify the first report, before the whole band moves. With 
kindred species the cranes contract real friendship; and in captivity 
there is no bird, save the also sociable and highly-intelligent parrot, 
which enters into such real friendship with man. The crane is in con- 
tinual activity from early in the morning till late in the night: but it 
gives a few hours only in the morning to the task of searching its 
food, chiefly vegetable. All the remainder of the day is given to society 
life. 

In India, the jays and crows come together from many miles round, 
to spend the night in company with the parrots in the bamboo thickets. 
When the parrots start hunting, they display the most wonderful in- 
telligence, prudence; and capacity of coping with circumstances. Take, 
for instance, a band of white cacadoos [cockatoos] in Australia. 
Before starting to plunder a corn-field, they first send out a recon- 
noitering party which occupies the highest trees in the vicinity of the 
field, while other scouts perch upon the intermediate trees between the 
field and the forest and transmit the signals. If the report runs "All 
right," a score of cacadoos will separate from the bulk of the band, take 
a flight in the air, and then fly towards the trees nearest to the field. 
They will also scrutinize the neighborhood for a long while, and only 
then will they give the signal for general advance, after which the 
whole band starts at once and plunders the field in no time. 

There can be no doubt that it is the practice of life in society which 
enables the parrots to attain that very high level of almost human 
intelligence and almost human feelings which we know in them. Their 
high intelligence has induced the best naturalists to describe some 
species, namely the grey parrot, as the "birdman." As to their mutual 
attachment it is known that when a parrot has been killed by a hunter, 
the others fly over the corpse of their comrade with shrieks of com- 
plaints and "themselves fall the victims of their friendship," as Au- 
dubon said; and when two captive parrots, though belonging to two 
different species, have contracted mutual friendship, the accidental 
death of one of the two friends has sometimes been followed by the 
death from grief and sorrow of the other friend. It is no less evident 
that in their societies they find infinitely more protection than they 
possibly might find in any ideal development of beak and claw. 

Coming together at nesting-time is so common with most birds 
that more examples are scarcely needed. Our trees are crowned with 
groups of crows' nests; our hedges are full of nests of smaller birds; 
our farmhouses give shelter to colonies of swallows; our old towers are 
the refuge of hundreds of nocturnal birds; and pages might be filled with 
the most charming descriptions of the peace and harmony which pre- 
vail in almost all these nesting associations. As to the protection derived 
by the weakest birds from their unions, it is evident. 

Life in societies does not cease when the nesting period is over; it 
begins then in a new form. The young broods gather in societies of 
youngsters, generally including several species. Social life is practised 
at that time chiefly for its own sake— partly for security, but chiefly 
for the pleasures derived from it. So we see in our forests the societies 
formed by the young nuthatchers together with tit-mouses, chaffinches, 
wrens, tree-creepers, or sdme wood-peckers. In Spain the swallow, is 
met with in company with kestrels, fly-catchers, and even pigeons. In 
the Far West of America the young horned larks live in large societies, 
together with another lark (Sprague's) , the skylark, the Savannah spar- 
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committed by the cities themselves. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, mighty States, reconstructed on the old Roman pattern, were 
already coming into existence. Lawyers, versed in the study of Roman 
law, flocked into such centres; a tenacious and ambitious race of 
men issued from among the burgesses, who equally hated the haughti- 
ness of the lords and what they called the lawlessness of the peasants. 
The very forms of the village community, unknown to their code, the 
very principles of federalism were repulsive to them as "barbarian" 
inheritances. Caesarism, supported by the fiction of popular consent 
and by the force of arms, was their ideal, and they worked hard for 
those who promised to realize it. 

The Christian Church, once a rebel against Roman law and now 
its ally, worked in the same direction. The attempt at constituting 
the theocratic Empire of Europe having proved a failure, the more 
intelligent and ambitious bishops now yielded support to those whom 
they reckoned upon for reconstituting the power of the Kings of 
Israel or of the Emperors of Constantinople. The Church bestowed 
upon the rising rulers her sanctity, she crowned them as God's repre- 
sentatives on earth, she brought to their service the learning and the 
statesmanship of her ministers, her blessings and maledictions, her 
riches, and the sympathies she had retained among the poor. 

The greatest and the most fatal error of most cities was to base 
their wealth upon commerce and industry, to the neglect of agriculture. 
They thus repeated the error which had once been committed by 
the cities of antique Greece, and they fell through it into the same 
crimes. Mercenary armies began to be kept for colonial wars, and soon 
for local defense as well. Loans were contracted to such an extent as 
totally to demoralize the citizens; and internal contests grew worse 
and worse at each election, during which the colonial politics in the 
interest of a few families was at stake. The division into rich and poor 
grew deeper, and in the sixteenth century, in each city, the royal au- 
thority found ready allies and support among the poor. The students 
of Roman law and the prelates of the Church, closely bound together 
since the time of Innocent the Third, had succeeded in paralyzing 
the idea— the antique Greek idea— which presided at the foundation of 
the cities. For two or three hundred years they taught from the pulpit, 
the university chair, and the judges' bench, that salvation must be 
sought for a strongly-centralized State, placed under a semi-divine 
authority, that one man can and must be the savior of society, and 
that in the name of public salvation he can commit any violence; burn 
men and women at the stake, make them perish under indescribable 
tortures, plunge whole provinces into the most abject misery. Nor did 
they fail to give object lessons to this effect on a grand scale, and with 
an unheard-of cruelty, wherever the king's sword and the Church's 
fire or both at once, could reach. By these teachings and examples, 
continually repeated and enforced upon public attention, the very 
minds of the citizens had been shaped into a new mould.- They began 
to find no authority too extensive, no killing by degrees too cruel, once 
it was "for public safety." And, with this new direction of mind and this 
new belief in one man's power, the old federalist principle faded away, 
and the very creative genius of the masses died out. The Roman idea 
was victorious, and in such circumstances the centralized State had 
in the cities a ready prey. 

And yet, the current of mutual aid and support did not die, out in 
the masses, it continued to flow even after that defeat. It flows still 
even now and it seeks its way to find out a new expression which 
would not be the State, nor the mediaeval city nor the village commu- 
nity of the barbarians, nor the savage clan, but would proceed from all 
of them, and yet be superior to them in its wider and more deeply 
humane ' conceptions. 
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If the mediaeval cities had bequeathed to us no written documents 
to testify of their splendor, and left nothing behind but the monu- 
ments of building art which we see now all over Europe, from Scot- 
land to Italy, and from Gerona in Spain to Breslau in Slavonian ter- 
ritory, we might yet conclude that the times of independent city life 
were times of the greatest development of human intellect during the 
Christian era down to the end of the eighteenth century. On looking, 
for instance, at a mediaeval picture representing Nuremberg with 
its scores of towers and lofty spires, each of which bore the stamp 
of free creative art, we can hardly conceive that three hundred years 
before the town was but a collection of miserable hovels. 

Mediaeval architecture attained its grandeur because it was born 
out of a grand idea. Like Greek art, it sprang out of a conception of 
brotherhood and unity fostered by the city. It had an audacity which 
could be won only by audacious struggles and victories; it had that 
expression of vigor, because vigor permeated all the life of the city. A 
cathedral or a communal house symbolized the grandeur of an organ- 
ism of which every mason and stonecutter was the builder, and a 
mediaeval building appears — not as a solitary effort to which thou- 
sands of slaves would have contributed the share assigned them by one 
man's imgination; all the city contributed to it. The lofty bell-tower 
rose upon a structure, grand in itself, in which the life of the city 
was throbbing — not upon a meaningless scaffold like the Paris iron 
tower, not as a sham structure in stone intended to conceal the ugliness 
of an iron frame, as has been done in the Tower Bridge [London]. Like 
the Acropolis of Athens, the cathedral of a mediaeval city was intended 
to glorify the grandeur of the victorious city, to symbolize the union 
of its crafts, to express the glory of each citizen in a city of his own 
creation. After having achieved its craft revolution, the city often be- 
gan a new cathedral in order to express the new, wider, and broader 
union which had been called into life. 

The means at hand for these grand undertakings were dis- 
proportionately small. Cologne Cathedral was begun with a yearly 
outlay of but 500 marks; a gift of 100 marks was inscribed as a grand 
donation; and even when the work approached completion, and gifts 
poured in in proportion, the yearly outlay in money stood at about 
5,000 marks, and never exceeded 14,000. The cathedral of Basel was 
built with equally small means. But each corporation contributed its 
part of stone, work, and decorative genius to their common monument. 
Each guild expressed in it its political conceptions, telling in stone or in 
bronze the history of the city, glorifying the principles of "Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity," praising the city's allies, and sending to 
eternal fire its enemies. And each guild bestowed its love upon the 
communal monument by richly decorating it with stained windows, 
paintings, "gates, worthy to be the gates of Paradise," as Michael 
Angelo said, or stone decorations of each minutest corner of the 
building. 

The mediaeval cities have undoubtedly rendered an immense serv- 
ice to European civilization. They have prevented it from being drifted 
into the theocracies and despotical States of old; they have endowed 
it with the variety, the self-reliance, the force of initiative, and the 
immense intellectual and material energies it now possesses. But why 
did these centres of civilization, which attempted to answer to deeply- 
seated needs of human nature, and were so full of life, not live further 
on? Why were they seized with senile debility in the sixteenth century? 
And, after having repulsed so many assaults from without, and only 
borrowed new vigor from their interior struggles, why did they 
finally succumb to both? 

Various causes contributed to this effect, some of them having 
their roots in the remote past, while others originated in the mistakes 
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row, and several species of buntings and longspurs. In fact, it would be 
much easier to describe the species which live isolated than simply to 
name those species which join the autumnal societies of young birds 
not for hunting or nesting purposes, but simply to enjoy life in society 
and to spend their time in plays and sports, after having given a few 
hours every day to find their daily food. 

And, finally, we have that immense display of mutual aid among 
birds— their migrations— which I dare not even enter upon in this place. 
Sufficient to say that birds which have lived for months in small 
bands scattered over a wide territory gather in thousands; they come 
together at a given place, for several days in succession, before they 
start, and they evidently discuss the particulars of the journey. Some 
species will indulge every afternoon in flights preparatory to the long 
passage. All wait for their tardy congeners, and finally they start in a 
certain well-chosen direction— a fruit of accumulated collective experi- 
ence—the strongest flying at the head of the band, and relieving one 
another in that difficult task. They cross the seas in large bands con- 
sisting of both big and small birds, and when they return next spring 
they repair to the same spot, and, in most cases, each of them takes 
possession of the very same nest which it had built or repaired the pre- 
vious year. 

Going now over to mammals, the first thing which strikes us is 
the overwhelming numerical predominance of social species over those 
few carnivores which do not associate. The plateaus, the Alpine tracts, 
and the steppes of the Old and New World are stocked with herds of 
deer, antelopes, gazelles, fallow deer, buffaloes, wild goats, and sheep, 
all of which are sociable animals. When the Europeans came to settle 
in America, they found it so densely peopled with buffaloes [bison], that 
pioneers had to stop their advance when a column of migrating buf- 
faloes came to cross the route they followed; the march past of the 
dense column lasting sometimes for two and three days. And when the 
Russians took possession of Siberia they found it so densely peopled 
with deer, antelopes, squirrels, and other sociable animals, that the 
very conquest of Siberia was nothing but a hunting expedition which 
lasted for two hundred years; while the grass plains of Eastern Africa are 
still covered with herds composed of zebra, the harte-beest, and other 
antelopes. 

Not long ago the small streams of Northern America and Northern 
Siberia were peopled with colonies of beavers, and up to the seventeenth 
century like colonies swarmed in Northern Russia. The flat lands of 
the four great continents are still covered with countless colonies of 
mice, ground-squirrels, marmots, and other rodents. In the lower lati- 
tudes of Asia and Africa the forests are still the abode of numerous 
families of elephants, rhinoceroses, and numberless societies of monkeys. 
In the far north the reindeer aggregate in numberless herds; while 
still farther north we find the herds of the musk-oxen and numberless 
bands of polar foxes. The coasts of the ocean are enlivened by flocks 
of seals and morses [walruses]; its waters, by shoals of sociable 
cetaceans; and even in the depths of the great plateau of Central Asia 
we find herds of wild horses, wild donkeys, wild camels, and wild sheep. 
All these mammals live in societies and nations sometimes numbering 
hundreds of thousands of individuals, although now, after three 
centuries of gunpowder civilization, we find only the debris of the im- 
mense aggregations of old. How trifling, in comparison with them, are 
the numbers of the carnivores! And how false, therefore, is the view of 
those who speak of the animal world as if nothing were to be seen in 
it but lions and hyenas plunging their bleeding teeth into the flesh of 
their victims! One might as well imagine that the whole of human 
life is nothing but a succession of war massacres. 

Even among the carnivores there is sociability. During severe winters 
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